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GREAT GOD, THE FATHERS: OF THE FREE 


Raymond B. Spivey, 1960 Bishopgarth: 8.7.8.7.D.* 
Arthur S. Sullivan, 1897 


Great God, the fathers of the free, 
From every land and people, 

Have built our nation ‘round the home, 
The school, the heav’nward steeple; 

They struggled long—and sinned—and prayed, 
And welded freedom’‘s armor: 


May we, their children, know their wrongs, 
But emulate their honor! 


We stand, our God, in gratitude, 
Between the past and future, 

And bow in love to freedom’s Lord, 
Confessing him our Teacher. 

O may we learn again each day 
What price emancipation, 

And serve with joy the God who made 
And keeps this land a nation. 


Make strong the hand of right, O Lord! 
Let justice, love, and duty 

Unite the people of our land 
To make complete its beauty; 

And as the torch of freedom burns 
To cheer the weary places, 

Inspire, O God, true brotherhood 
Among earth's varied races. 


(*Tune: The Hymnbook, No. 375) 











Letters to the Editors 





On Meeting NCC Critics and Criticism 





A.F.: No Entanglements 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read with grave concern many 
news stories, editorials, letters and colum- 
nist’s comments written about the U.S. 
Air Force manual’s charge that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is tainted with 
Communists. 

The charge has multipled suspicions 
and has led luke-warm followers of Christ 
to use such statements as justification for 
their own selection of doubts. Certainly 
this has made the task of many hard- 
working and devoted Christian laymen 
and ministers more difficult in the com- 
plexities of the space-age. 

Without doubt the manual writers were 
obviously editorializing, placing their own 
cynicism before Air Force personnel. 

In physical practice military actions in 
the time of war must question anyone and 
anything for security reasons. A service- 
man becomes a complete cynic and doubts 
anything while at his post of duty where 
the nation’s security is at stake. That 
aspect concerns the affairs temporal. In 
the affairs spiritual, personal religion is 
guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution. This 
right extends from an individual’s faith 
to a denomination’s belief or even inter- 
denominational beliefs. If say a clergy- 
man posed as a high-ranking clergyman 
and a Communist spy at the same time, 
the spy part would become affairs tem- 
poral and he should be treated as a traitor. 

By naming the NCC specifically in the 
pages of the manual without concrete 
evidence included with the accusation, 
the military manual writers are guilty 
of making a rule which directly borders 
on “abridging freedom of religion.” The 
principle the military tried to express 
should have been stated in complete and 
harmless generalities. 

I am happy to see Dr. L. A. Weigle’s 
letter in Tur PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK’S 
May 30 issue which ascertains the NCC’s 
opposition to Communism and its loyalty 
to the U. S. Unless a minister of the NCC 
is convicted of treason, I have no doubt 
as to the “steadfast and complete” loyalty 
and patriotism to the United States of Dr. 
L. A. Weigle, the National Council of 
Churches or the RSV Bible. 

This letter is not an official military 
statement but simply this Presbyterian 
layman’s suggestions. If a minister wishes 
to wrap up the Air Force’s accusation 
with a simple quip, something like this 
might do: 

“It'll never get off the ground,” land- 
loving scoffers once teased the pioneer 
airmen of yesterday. Today, the Air Force 
seems to continue getting aircraft off the 
ground. But I do not think this gives the 
Air Force a monopoly over Heaven. 

Turning to the Bible for a more con- 
clusive answer to the air force manual 
affair, I suggest 2 Timothy 2:4 as God's 
stand in the problem of the military man- 
ual. “No soldier on service gets entangled 
in civilian pursuits, since his aim is to 
satisfy the one who enlisted him’—2 Tim- 
othy 2:4 RSV. 

JAMES H. ScHoppr, 
One-time correspondent from Japan, 
U.S. Fir Force Times 
Portland, Oregon. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Ine 512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, 
MIlton 


Cleveland Assembly 
To THr OUTLOOK: 

As a commissioner to the (Cleveland) 
General Assembly I have been interested 
in reading the reports in the various 
chureh magazines and secular publica- 
tions. By far the most interesting and 
complete and objective reporting I have 
found in your good paper.... 

NEW YORK. 


Mixing Religion and Politics 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your editorial, “Cleveland in Retro- 
spect,” in the June 13 issue of THE OUT- 
LOOK is an excellent summary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. May I have your permis- 
sion to reprint a portion of this editorial 
in our presbytery publication? : 
want more of our ministers and laymen 
to become acquainted with your fine 
paper. . 

PRESBYTERY EXECUTIVE. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for such specific and com- 
plete UPUSA Assembly reports. Your 
June 13 editorial is challenging. ... 

CALIFORNIA. 





By a Pastor 


EDITORS’ NOTE—This is a message written by a Presbyterian pastor 
to his congregation when he learned that people in his community— 
including many church members—were engaged in the buying and 
selling of votes in connection with a local political campaign. 


“Why doesn’t the church keep out of 
politics?”” You might as well ask, “Why 
doesn’t the God who created man and the 
world stay out of it?” The church is 
God’s chosen instrument in the world 
for righteousness and truth. Through the 
church God’s message for man is pro- 
claimed—the Bible speaks to all men, in 
every area of life, and in particular to 
those who profess to be members of the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

The professing Christian (assuming 
that a church member is one) is duty 
bound to follow his Lord—who chose to 
be crucified rather than compromise his 
integrity and honesty. In order to keep 
his integrity, and in order to be true to 
the will of God the Father, Jesus chose 
the cross. He would not compromise with 
evil and corruption in order to bring in 
the Kingdom. He refused to be pressured 
or to be muffled by men. The world 
which lives by the philosophy, “the end 
justifies the means,” says that Jesus was 
a fool! But history has declared him 
Victor—for he kept his integrity by fol- 
lowing his conscience in obedience to 
the will of God. 


They Were Bought 


There can be no question in the minds 
of any that this past primary election was 
a sordid, rotten, and sorry mess. While 
no one has said openly (to any “offi- 
cial”), “I sold my vote” or “I bought a 
vote,” it is common knowledge that many 
votes are bought with money, whiskey, 
and through “pressures” of one kind or 
another. 

The disturbing thing from the Chris- 
tian church’s vantage point is this—that 
in some cases professing Christians join 
with others of questionable character and 
integrity to achieve their questionable 
ends. It is doubtful whether anyone who 
does so—really wins! If a poor man 
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sells his soul (vote) for a mess of pottage 
(money or favor), hasn’t he sold the only 
thing he really can possess—his integrity, 
his honor, and his character? 

Does the end ever justify the means? 
Can you get an “honest” man into office 
by ‘‘questionable’’ means?—the Bible 
says no! Isn’t the victory that might be 
won really a tragic loss—the loss of one’s 
personal integrity or honesty? When one 
sows a little gray cloud of shadiness 
won’t the harvest be a big black cloud of 
degradation ? 

Shouldn’t any professing Christians 
who would engage in bearing false wit- 
ness (defamation of anyone’s character, 
regardless of which party or faction with- 
in a party the individual belongs tc)— 
shouldn’t any professing Christian who 
would participate in the “buying, or sell- 
ing of votes, or in pressuring voters,” for 
his own sake and the sake of the church 
of Christ, do some real heart searching ? 


Walk in the Light 


It is time for those of us who profess 
to be the followers of the One who chose 
to be crucified, rather than betray his 
responsibility to God and betray his per- 
sonal integrity, to walk in the Light as 
God is in the Light. 

The words of Paul are appropriate and 
a good warning to us all: 

“Do not be deceived; God is not 
mocked, for whatever a man sows, that 
he will also reap” (Galatians 6:7). 

The citizens of our community, and in 
particular the members of our church, 
ought to do some critical self-examina- 
tion. If need be, we should repent and 
return to God. He will forgive the sin- 
cere penitent. In the future, let one’s 
own personal conviction and conscience 
guide him or her in voting. A true Chris- 
tian citizen does not sell, buy, or bargain 
for votes. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e PosTMASTER GENERAL Arthur E. 
Summerfield told the House Post Office 
Committee that proposed legislation to 
provide for free mailing of magazines by 
non-profit organizations to groups abroad 
would violate the Universal Postal Union 
convention and should not be adopted 
by Congress. . . . @ IN SIGNING INTO 
LAW the Mutual Security Act of 1960, 
President Eisenhower has approved a 
Congressional proposal for study of the 
feasibility of the Point Four Youth Corps 
which would send American volunteer 
youths abroad to give technical assistance 
in under-developed nations. .. . e Pope 
JoHN XXIII has set up a “council, or 
special secretariat” to study ways in 
which non-Roman Catholics may be as- 
sociated with the work of the forthcoming 
ecumenical council of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, with Cardinal Augustinus 
Bea, a leading German Biblical scholar 
a resident in Rome, to preside over it. 
. . . @ A FRATERNAL DELEGATE of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance is being 
sent to Cuba to confer with church leaders 
about religious liberty under the regime 
of Fidel Castro. There are 34 UPUSA 
churches in Cuba related to the Synod 
of New Jersey. . @ LEADERS AND 
FRIENDS of the National Student Chris- 
tian Federation (representing eight de- 
nominational groups) sent a message to 
former President Truman protesting his 
reported allegation that southern sit-in 
demonstrations have been Communist- 
inspired. e THE AvuGuSTANA LU- 
THERAN CHURCH in its centennial synod 
meeting at Rock Island, Ill., voiced a 
vigorous defense of the National Council 
of Churches and the Protestant clergy 
against innuendos of Communist taint. 

. @ THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUuN- 
cit of Korea has installed Simeon (Shin 
Myung) Kang, 51, former pastor of 
Seoul’s oldest Protestant congregation, 
Seimoonan Presbyterian Church, as its 
new general secretary. His election end- 
ed two months of debate on whether the 
NCCK general secretary must belong to 
a member body of the World Council of 
Churches. The Presbyterian Church in 
Korea, to which he belongs, reluctantly 
withdrew from the World Council at the 
denomination’s reuniting General Assem- 
bly in February in order to maintain re- 
lations with an anti-ecumenical minority 
which was fomenting schism, leaving the 
Methodist Church in Korea as the only 
Korean body in the WCC. 








Church of Scotland 


Assembly Approves Talks 
With Anglican Bodies 


A resumption of church unity talks 
with the Anglican churches in England 
and Scotland is anticipated as a result of 
an action taken by the recent General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. 

A commitee of ministers and elders was 
named by the Assembly to prepare the 
way for the new approach. Conversations 
were broken off last year after the Church 
of Scotland rejected proposals for mutual 
recognition of ministries based on ac- 
ceptance of bishops working within pres- 
byteries in both types of churches. 

A recommendation to relax regulations 
insisting on strict Sabbath observance was 
defeated 220-208. Neville Davidson of 
Glasgow made the proposal for the As- 
sembly’s Church and Nation Committee. 
He pained a picture of non-churchgoing 
young Scots “chafing against the deadly 
dullness of the day, which makes so many 
pastimes impossible and is associated in 
their minds with locked doors of cinemas 
and restaurants and even coffee stalls.” 

Professor Thomas F. Torrance of 
Edinburgh opposed the relaxations be- 
cause he said the adaptation of the church 
to the changed community around it is 
compromise and “essentially Roman 
Catholic procedure.” However, George 
MacLeod, leader of the Iona Community, 
warned that the Sabbath is “the vestigial 
remainder of a Puritan way of life that 
has gone forever.” 

The Church and Nation Committee was 
asked to give reasons to the next Assem- 
bly as to why there should be a departure 
from the strict position taken by Pres- 
byterians in the 17th century. 


To South Africa 

The Assembly called for a Church of 
Scotland deputation to be sent “to discuss 
the Christian cause in South Africa, the 
guidance of the gospel in the present 
dilemma and the future of all the peoples 
of South Africa,” with South African 
Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian and Bantu 
Presbyterian Churches. 

In one Assembly debate two former 
moderators found themselves in opposite 
camps. On the question of the Central 
African Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Robert H. W. Shepherd, for- 
mer principal of the Lovedale Missionary 


Institution in South Africa and a leading 
missionary, said that one of the “most 
dreadful features of life in Central 
Africa is the weapon of intimidation 
which has been used with such tremen- 


For July 3 Use 


INDEPENDENCE 
DAY MESSAGE 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


N INDEPENDENCE DAY of 

1960 most citizens of the United 
States can truly and appropriately thank 
God for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, and can rejoice that liberty 
includes the legal protection of our God- 
given right to worship and serve him 
according to the dictates of our con- 
science. 

But freedom is always in jeopardy. 
Large minorities in this country and 
abroad suffer discrimination, injustice, 
even violence. In many lands the people 
as a whole are enslaved by a false ideol- 
ogy and a dictatorial, tyrannical govern- 
ment. 

Christians and Christian churches bear 
an inescapable responsibility for free- 
dom. Only the truth can make men free, 
and Christians are called to be custodians 
and messengers of truth. Witnessing to 
the truth requires devotion and courage. 
On whom shall God rely for brave and 
costly testimony if not on those to whom 
freedom, redemption, salvation have come 
through his Son! 

As our churches, locally and national- 
ly, begin a year’s emphasis on “Christian 
Responsibility for Freedom,” for both 
religious and civil rights and liberties, it 
is “meet, right and our bounden duty,” 
as we gather in our churches on July 3, 
to thank God for his gift of liberty 
through our forefathers, to ask his guid- 
ance for those who are charged with the 
preservation of order and of peace, and 
to dedicate ourselves to a sustained effort 
as Christians and as churches for a new 
birth of freedom in our own land and for 
all men everywhere. 

DR. DAHLBERG is president of the National 


Council of Churches and pastor of the Delmar 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 














dous effect.’”’ Dr. Shepherd was a mem- 
ber of the British Monckton Commission 
that reviewed the federation’s constitu- 
tion. 

He charged that under the “facade of 
normal life in Nyasaland a reign of 
threats and terror is being conducted 
against those who will not toe the political 
party line.” 

He said that even some of the church’s 
missionaries have been threatened. “Must 
the Church of Scotland associate itself 
with such thuggery?” he asked. 

George MacLeod, chairman of the 
church’s special committee on Central 
African affairs, declared, “Of course, 
it is a terrifying risk to allow Africans to 
rule themselves, but what do you want— 
gallant risk or return to rule by force?” 

He asked, “Is the abdication of the 
white man to be recorded as an outstand- 
ing event in the history of our times or 
is it to be the realization of world broth- 
erhood without disaster because the 
church acted in time?” 

Dr. Shepherd contended that there has 
been too much criticism of the British 
government “‘which has given assurances 
making many of the comments by the spe- 
cial committee and other comments ir- 
relevant.” He added that the special 
committee’s report had given “only a par- 
tial and one-sided picture of Central 
Africa and that therefore the church has 
not received all the information it needs 
to make a judgment.” 

“T do not believe,” he said, “that mem- 
bers of the Assembly are competent to 
tell the government on what political 
methods Central Africa should be run.” 

Formed in 1953, the Central African 
Federation has virtually self-governing 
status and each of the three territories 
retains this in local affairs. The three are 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 


Queen’s Message 

Queen Elizabeth II called on the 
Church of Scotland to give special atten- 
tion to the welfare of those “growing up 
in these modern times.” She urged the 
church to build ‘fa bridge over which our 
children may be called to undertake the 
responsibilities of adult life.” 

The Queen assured the Assembly of 
her intention to attend the Scottish 
church’s special celebrations in October 





Dr. Thompson says... 


With reference to people being 
“at ease in Zion” — 

In using this phrase, some 
preachers employ “an intolerable 
perversion of the prophet’s mes- 
sage.” 

What did Amos mean by being 
“at ease in Zion’? 

See page 13, this issue. 











marking its 400th anniversary. Accord- 
ing to religious historians, no sovereign 
has been present at a Church of Scotland 
General Assembly since King James VI 
attended in 1602. 


Apartheid Condemned 


The Lord High Commissioner, the 
Earl of Wemyss, addressed the Assem- 
bly, strongly condemning South Africa’s 
apartheid policy, which, he said, ‘“ex- 
cludes most of the country’s people from 
any responsibility and rejects any thought 
of their eventual support and friendship.” 

“We shall remember also that a de- 
clared part of this policy is the develop- 
ment of African society in its own 
sphere,” he said, “but the policy as ac- 
tually carried out seems often more like 
repression on one side than equal de- 
velopment of both. 

“The philosophic basis is too little un- 
derstood and too often overlooked. There 
are too many opportunities for injustice 
and roughness and too few for sympathy 
and kindness.” 

Lord Wemyss observed that critics of 
South Africa’s policies should remember 
the plea of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to pray for all in that country, especially 
for those who believe in segregation. 

“We should avoid the breaking of 
such bridges as there are,” he declared, 
“including those between the churches of 
Scotland and South Africa, even if they 
must be closed to traffic for a time.” 


Free Church 


Assembly Criticizes 
Royal Family Attitude 


By a slim majority of 44-40, commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland expressed “dis- 
satisfaction at the attitude of the Royal 
Family towards the Lord’s Day.” 

The rebuke to the British family was 
added to the church’s traditional loyal 
address to Queen Elizabeth II after the 
message had been read to the Assembly. 

Later, the Assembly’s clerk, William 
MacLeod, commented, “This is the first 
time in my experience of twenty years of 
Assembly procedure that a sentence like 
this has been included in our message to 
the Queen.” 

The effort to include the condemnatory 
passage shattered the normal calm of the 
Free Church’s meeting, which was held 
at the same time as the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. The Free 
Church is a small body made up of con- 
gregations which broke away from the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Assembly praised the Queen 
Mother for her “courage” in visiting 
Africa under the present racial and polit- 
ical circumstances there. It said the 
Queen’s visit was “in keeping with the 
best traditions of the Royal House.” 

The message to the Queen also “bless- 


ed” the marriage of Princess Margaret 
to Antony Armstrong-Jones. 

The proposal to criticize the Royal 
Family came from Kenneth A. MacRae 
of Stornoway, who declared, “We have 
a loyalty higher than our loyalty as royal 
subjects. If this house is sending a mes- 
sage to Her Majesty, the Queen, in 
loyalty to the King of Kings we ought 
to insert our dissatisfaction at the atti- 
tude of the Royal House to the Lord’s 
Day.” 

Earlier, the Assembly’s moderator, A. 
M. Renwick, addressing the Assembly, 
declared, ‘“‘Once again priestcraft is gain- 
ing an increasing hold on the British 
people.” 

“Strange as it may appear,” he said, 
“Great Britain is being threatened in our 
time with the peril of being thrust back 
once more into the sacerdotalism of the 
Middle Ages, from which the Reforma- 
tion so mercifully delivered our fathers.” 


Theological Schools 
List Tenure Principles 


Following faculty-administration in- 
volvements at Princeton and Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminaries during 
the past two years, the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools (AATS) has 
adopted as a “pattern and norm” a docu- 
ment on “Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Theological School” and com- 
mended it to its 125 members for their 
help. The paper provides established 
methods of tenure, with a probationary 
period following which a professor is con- 
sidered employed for life, with dismissals 
only on grounds of “incompetence, moral 
delinquency and failure properly to per- 
form duties.’’ Even then there are pro- 
tective procedures which should be fol- 
lowed. 

The AATS, meeting on the campus of 
Union Seminary in Virginia, also dis- 
tributed a study of “Institutional Pro- 
cedures with Respect to Faculty Resigna- 
tions, Leaves and Retirements,” which it 
is continuing to develop. 

A budget of $29,000 to become $49,- 
000 per year by 1964 will bring about 
dues increases based on total operating 
budgets, with institutions having $50,- 
000 or less paying $80 a year and those 
with $750,000 paying $800 a year. 

President James A. Jones of the host 
seminary was elected the AATS president 
for a two-year term. Another Presbyte- 
rian on the executive committee is Arthur 
R. McKay, president of McCormick 
Seminary. 


Meeting at the same time as the AATS, 
the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation (ATLA) convened in St. Paul, 
Minn., and elected Princeton Seminary’s 
librarian, Kenneth S. Gapp, as its presi- 
dent. 
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Union Seminary to Vanderbilt 


AT STAKE: THE INTEGRITY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The following letter, 
signed by all the full-time professors at 
Union Seminary, New York, who are 
American citizens and not on sabbatical 
leave, was sent to Vanderbilt on April 25 
but was not released to the public until 
June 8. 


April 8, 1960 


To the Chancellor and Board of Trust 
Vanderbilt University: 

As educators, involved in the life of 
both the theological seminary and the 
university we are concerned over the re- 
cent events in Vanderbilt University and 
its Divinity School. Although we shall 
express this concern in a single para- 
graph, we find it advisable to explain at 
greater length the reasoning that prompts 
our conclusion. 

We recognize that history shows many 
conflicts between the demands of society 
and the individual conscience. Societies 
cannot tolerate every caprice of individ- 
uals, even when dissenters act out of their 
personal understanding of the Christian 
ethic. We recognize also that the univer- 
sity has a responsibility to the society 
which permits and often supports it. But 
the university also has a responsibility 
to intellectual and moral inquiries which 
society frequently fears. Indeed the uni- 
versity traditionally has understood its 
responsibility, both to society and to 
truth, in terms of permitting and often 
encouraging dissent from prevailing opin- 
ions and pressures. Even when the mores 
have some legal status, the university has 
often harbored protests by voice and ac- 
tion—especially when the prevailing law 
was of doubtful standing as measured 
against more universal law and justice. 
The names of Oxford, Wittenberg, and 
Harvard—to mention only three of the 
most famous from three different coun- 
tries—are reminders of the creative role 
of dissent within higher education. At 
the present time some American colleges 
and universities in regions of deep social 
turmoil are allowing their students to 
continue their studies while courts de- 
termine the legal standing of these stu- 
dents. 





Special Significance 


In the specific case of the Reverend 
James M. Lawson, Jr., dismissed from 
Vanderbilt Divinity School, we see spe- 
cial significance in several facts well 
attested by public sources: 

1. Mr. Lawson’s actions were prompt- 
ed, not by whim but by Christian con- 
science. Whether time will show his 
judgments good or bad, his acts are in 
accord with those of some thoughtful 
leaders and eloquent spokesmen for 
Christian faith. The difference between 
conscientious protest and_ irresponsible 
JUNE 27, 1960 


student pranks is surely basic to any dis- 
ciplinary action. 

2. The University’s explanation of its 
action, offered to the public through the 
press, emphasized Mr. Lawson’s relation 
to mass disobedience of law. But at the 
time of Mr. Lawson’s dismissal he had 
not been arrested or charged with any 
crime by any civil authority. Even after 
his later arrest the charges against him 
are of questionable validity, and the Dis- 
trict Attorney has expressed publicly his 
lack of enthusiasm for prosecuting the 
case. Fellow students of Mr. Lawson 
have since participated in further demon- 
strations of the same type, without re- 
crimination. 

3. The specific occasion of Mr. Law- 
son’s dismissal was his failure to sign 
a statement concerning future behavior. 
But some of his professors have expressed 
their unwillingness, as Christian theolo- 
gians, to sign such a statement. 


The Law 


4. The actions of Mr. Lawson, it may 
be reasonably held, are in accord with 
the spirit of the law of the land, as in- 
terpreted by our highest court. The courts 
may yet decide that they are in accord 
with the letter of that law. 

5. In a time when social protests are 
sweeping the country Mr. Lawson’s spe- 
cific role has been largely one of develop- 
ing the morale and discipline of an or- 
derly and restrained demonstration. 
Hence he stands at the opposite pole from 
agitators who have appealed to hatred 
and terror. 

The foregoing represents, in general, 
our understanding of the situation. We 
therefore express our concern as follows: 


We appreciate the progressive pol- 
icies of Vanderbilt University, and 
its Chancellor in recent years. But 
we regret the hasty dismissal of the 
Reverend James M. Lawson, Jr. We 
commend the faculty of the Divinity 
School for its united stand in re- 
questing a more careful and orderly 
consideration of this case. We see 
more involved than a local issue. We 


CORRECTION 


In last week’s report on the Vanderbilt 
Divinity School situation, THE OUTLOOK 
stated that the dean and eleven faculty 
members resigning from the Vanderbilt 
Divinity School faculty had been offered 
positions in Chicago. They were, but not 
as indicated here. The offer came from 
Chicago Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational), now a part of the Federated 
Theological Faculty at the University of 
Chicago which joint operation will be 
discontinued by May 1963.—Enprrors. 





see at stake the reputation of a uni- 
versity and its divinity school, which 
we have respected, and the integrity 
of higher education in America. 
SIGNED: 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR CHARLES R. 
JOHN C. BENNETT STINNETTE, JR. 
Cyrit C. RICHARDSON GEORGE W. WEBBER 
PAUL WAITMAN Hoon RoBERT M. SEAVER 
RaLpH D. Hysiop FREDERICK SONTAG 
JOHN L. CASTEEL Tom F. DRIVER 
RosBert T. HANDY DoNALD G. DAWE 
EpwWIN O. KENNEDY JOHN KNOX 
Mary A. TULLY HvuGH PORTEK 
FRANK O. REED WILHELM PaUckK 
RoBerRT LEE DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 
RoBertT W. LYNN FRANK W. PRICE 
HenrY P. VAN DUSEN ROGER L. SHINN 
PAUL SCHERER BLANCHE BRITTON 
FRANK W. HerrR10TT JACK C. GREENAWALT 
SAMUEL TERRIEN ELSIE M. BusH 
Ear A. Loomis, JR. GEORGE M. LANDES 
JAMES D. SMART LOUIS MARTYN 
RIcHARD McKENNA 


Vanderbilt Disturbance 
Is Halted by Returns 


Vanderbilt’s difficulties over the resig- 
nation of the divinity school dean, J. 
Robert Nelson, and eleven faculty mem- 
bers when Negro student James Lawson 
was dismissed and refused readmission 
for counseling sit-in demonstrators ap- 
pear to have been resolved. (OUTLOOK, 
June 13, 20.) 

Last reports indicated that the faculty 
would lose its dean, whose resignation 
was accepted, Bard Thompson, church 
history professor who has accepted work 
at Lancaster Seminary, and Kendrick 
Grobal, now studying abroad. Other 
faculty members withdrew their resigna- 
tions. 

The settlement came when Chancellor 
Branscomb agreed that Lawson could 
receive his divinity degree at Vanderbilt 
by transfer of credits from Boston Uni- 
versity where he is studying this summer 
or by taking written examinations at 
Vanderbilt. Resigning faculty members 
had insisted that Lawson must be allowed 
to return to classes on the Nashville 
campus. 

On June 13 Dr. Branscomb relieved 
Dean Nelson of his duties immediately 
and gave the eleven faculty members 
ten days in which to withdraw their resig- 
nations. The reported settlement came 
on June 15. 

In commenting on developments, Law- 
son said he would remain in Boston. 
“Regretfully,” he said, “I cannot return 
to Vanderbilt under the terms of the 
compromise reached at the expense of 
Dean Nelson.” 


Seminary Appointments 

Robert Wood Lynn, who joined the 
faculty of Union Seminary, New York, 
last year, has been made dean of Auburn 
Theological Seminary (the Presbyterian 
phase of UTS), succeeding the late 
Charles E. Mathews whose death occurred 
last January. Frank O. Reed will con- 
tinue as administrative director of the 
Auburn program. 








On Curbing Student Protests 


THREAT TO ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By PATRICK MURPHY MALIN and CHARLES HENDEL 


N RECENT MONTHS, our nation 

has witnessed a mounting student pro- 
test which has spread to over seventy 
Southern cities and touched off sympa- 
thetic student support in the North. This 
movement, concerned with assuring 
equality of treatment for Negro citizens 
at lunch counters as well as in all public 
facilities, has raised many important so- 
cial, legal and philosophical issues. 

Men of goodwill may disagree as to 
the methods employed by the sit-in dem- 
onstrators. But all must agree that one 
vital principle is enmeshed in the con- 
troversy—the principle of academic free- 
dom. This principle requires institutions 
of learning to permit and encourage their 
students to express diverse opinion. Free- 
dom of thought and expression is as in- 
dispensable to the educational process as 
to the well-being of our society. 


Special Pressures 


Social conflict always produces special 
pressures on our s¢ hools; the present con- 
troversy offers no exception. Many hun- 
dreds of students have been arrested. 
More than 250 have been convicted on 
a variety of charges connected with non- 


Mr. Malin is executive director 

of the American Civil Liberties 

Union and Mr. Handel is chair- 

man of its Academic Freedom 

Committee. This article ap- 

peared first as a letter to the 
New York Times. 


violent protests and many have either 
been expelled from their colleges or se- 
riously penalized. 

In various Northern communities stu- 
dent picketing of chain stores having 
branches in the South has been balked 
by local police and in some cases by col- 
lege administrations. 
ber of institutions from coast to 
student demonstrations have not 
stopped by the college authorities. 


Happily, in a num- 
coast, 
been 


Grave Implications 


Where peaceful student demonstrations 
in either the South or the North have 
been curbed by college authorities, the 
implications for academic freedom are 
grave. Students have been taught that 
individual expression is their birthright, 
an “inalienable right of man.” Yet to- 
day’s crisis is proving to many of them 
that their exercise of this right leads to 
grave punishment. 

We apprehend that community pres- 
sure and college-imposed penalities may 
eventually diminish student enthusiasm 
for expression of opinion. 

The danger to the educational process 
and to society is aggravated by pressures 
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exerted on teachers as well as on students. 
Even before the student “sit-in” protests, 
teachers in many Southern communities 
were dismissed their stand 
against racial segregation. Now there is 
evidence that college teachers face loss 
or non-renewal of their positions because 
of their declared support for the recent 
student protests. How many more teach- 
ers, we ask, may wish to voice their opin- 
ions but are refraining, lest they excite 
the anger of the community and college 
authorities ? 


because of 


We are fearful that the entire academic 


process will be enervated. One of the 
basic functions of the college community 
is the education of young people to as- 
sume mature responsibilities for the con- 
tinuance and growth of democratic gov- 
ernment. At the core of this training lies 
the development of independent thinking 
and judgment, the assumption of respon- 
sibility to declare, unafraid, the opinion 
arrived at. Society depends on such in- 
terchange of opinion to supply the long 
views toward the solution of the myriad 
social problems that beset us. 

It has been asserted that since public 
institutions are supported by public funds 
they must adhere to standards different 
from those set by private institutions. 
There is no logic in this position. The 
Government pays judges, but it does not 
tell them how to decide cases. 


Reformed Church Declines 
UPUSA Union Invitation 


An invitation to consider possible union 
with the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, was declined by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America at its 
recent meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Last year the UPUSA body extended a 
similar invitation to other members of 
the Reformed family of churches in this 
country. 

The General Synod expressed approval 
of efforts of President Eisenhower and 
his advisors in their “search for adequate 
controls and the ultimate abandonment 
of weapons of mass destruction,” but en- 
dorsement was declined for the banning 
of all nuclear tests. 

Only scattered negative votes were 
heard when a_ recommendation was 
adopted calling for “support on the local 
and state level of any bills and measures 
that would provide for open occupancy” 
without racial discrimination. 

The synod declined to declare that it is 
“free from any formal or organizational 
ties with the Reformed church in South 
Africa, but it expressed itself as “un- 
sympathetic and opposed to apartheid 
and various social and theological apolo- 
getics used to buttress this practice” in 
South Africa. 


Lord’s Prayer 


The World and National Councils of 
Churches were asked to consider recom- 
mending changes in the form of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which would bring about 
uniformity. ‘Forgive us our sins,” in- 
stead of debts or trespasses, was proposed. 

Membership in the Reformed church 
reached 222,: 523 last year, a gain of 
3,163, with total gifts reported at $23,- 
138,628. 

Howard G. Hageman, Newark, N. J., 
the retiring denominational president, 


called for an international theological 
congress, not only to commemorate the 
400th anniversary of the writing of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in 1963, but to 
“consider the relevance of the Reformed 
faith in this age.” A pre-synod meeting 
of the denomination’s theological profes- 
sors will be held next year. 

Steps were taken to tighten the require- 
ments upon men who enter the ministry 
of the Reformed Church in America, by 
the “back door,” with a permanent com- 
mittee to be charged with the responsi- 
bility. 

All congregations of the denominations 
were called upon to open their churches 
for “worship and fellowship to all,” ir- 
respective of race. Classes (similar to 
presbyteries) were asked “to make it 
clear’ that the Reformed churches are 
open to all and to “make this fact known 
to the public.” 


South Africa 


The motion was introduced by Eugene 
Tem Brink of the Church of South India, 
to which Reformed missionaries in that 
country belong. It followed immediately 
after unanimous approval of a letter, 
written by the retiring president, Dr. 
Hageman, urging the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa to declare 
“with no uncertain voice that in Jesus 
Christ there is neither Afrikaner, Colored 
or Bantu.” 

The synod said that such declarations 
“may not be’ what the people want to 
hear in South Africa or America, and 
added: 

“But let it never be said that we who 
share that Reformed faith, which more 
than once in its history has been under 
the cross, were silent when the Spirit bade 
us speak. Is not the Spirit of the Living 
God speaking judgment even in the racial 
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unrest of our time? Must his church not 
have the prophetic insight to declare his 
will to his people?” 

The message said that in this time of 
“racial tension and unrest, the church 
must speak forth clearly what we believe 
the scriptures would have us say and 
hold this witness before our people con- 
stantly.” 

After extended debate, the synod tabled 
(144-83) an effort to express disagree- 
ment and to disassociate itself from the 
1958 Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence in Cleveland, whose international 
affairs statement included a proposal that 
Red China be recognized by the U. S. 
and admitted to the U. N. 


On Genesis 
Approval was voted a report of the 


synod’s theological commission attesting 
to the historical character of the Book of 
Genesis, stating that the Biblical writer 
“intended it to be a presentation of his- 
tory,” but declaring that, ““‘we must be 
clear as to the nature of this history.” 
Two things that stand out are (1) that 
God is “personally active in his world” 
and (2) that events “fare important be- 
cause of their meaning for faith.” A 
wide diversity of opinion as to various 
details in Genesis was noted as reflecting 
a “general condition” in the Reformed 
Church and “Protestantism as a whole” 
and should give no cause for alarm.” The 
church, it was said, must allow a certain 
latitude in the understanding of details, 
especially where symbolic language is 
evidenced. 





Significant Precedent 


High Court Upholds 
Church Property Rule 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS) — The 
United States Supreme Court in a unani- 
mous opinion again has held that Arch- 
bishop Boris, appointee of the Moscow 
Patriarchate as head of the Patriarchal 
Russian Orthodox Church in the U.S., 
and his supporters have the right to pos- 
session and control of St. Nicholas Or- 
thodox Cathedral in New York City. 

Control of the cathedral has been in 
dispute since 1924 when a large majority 
of clergy and faithful of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in this country estab- 
lished the autonomous Russian Orthodox 
Church of North America on the ground 
that the Moscow Patriarchate had become 
the tool of an atheist state. 

The Supreme Court in a short un- 
signed “per curiam” order said that a 
decision which it rendered in 1952, hold- 
ing unconstitutional a section of the New 
York State Corporations Law governing 
religious corporations, must stand as the 
final word in this long dispute. 

The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals which has twice decided in favor 
of the American branch of the Russian 
Orthodox Church was thus overruled. 


Effect on States 

Apart from its immediate effect upon 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, which will be 
handed over to the Moscow Patriarchate 
as a center for its religious activities in 
the United States, the Supreme Court's 
ruling is viewed by court observers as 
severely restricting the right of states 
and of state courts in all future cases 
involving a dispute over church property. 
To decide between the contending parties, 
it establishes as law of the land that in 
any hierarchical church, even if the 
hierarchy be seized and subjected to con- 
trol by a foreign power hostile to religion, 
the hierarchy’s authority over church 
property in the U.S. may not be inter- 
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fered with, either by state legislatures or 
by state or federal courts, unless direct 
proof of subversive activities is shown. 

The decision will stand as an impor- 
tant precedent in constitutional law with 
respect to hierarchical churches and also 
indicates that states and their courts will 
have very narrow limits of authority in 
disputes involving churches with con- 
gregational or presbyterian systems of 
government, as well. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e A young minister came to 
see me tonight about the “problem” of 
the children’s sermon. How well I know 
it! The only time I managed to feel that 
I had solved it was when I hit upon the 
idea of giving a series of talks on “Great 
Prayers of Famous Men,” and not only 
talked about the prayers but got the chil- 
dren to memorize them, thus giving them 
a permanent store of devotional material. 
It does a child good to have such prayers 
as those of Saint Francis, Sir Francis 
Drake, Kagawa, firmly in his mind. 


TUESDAY e Avowing himself a staunch 
Protestant, the poet W. H. Auden never- 
theless feels constrained to write, “I be- 
lieve that the Protestant Era is now over, 
and that we have entered a Catholic Era 
in which the relative positions of the two 
ideologies is reversed. .. . The Christian 
doctrine which Protestantism embodies 
is that every human being, irrespective 
of family, class or occupation, is unique 
before God; the complementary and 
equally Christian doctrine emphasized by 
Catholicism is that we are all members 
one of another. The function of Protes- 
tantism today is to warn against and to 
oppose all solutions that are speciously 
and not authentically Catholic.”” Auden 
writes this in the course of a review of 


Erik Erikson’s Young Man Luther: one 
more evidence that he is possibly the most 
widely-read poet of our generation. 

WEDNESDAY e A three-year study has 
just been concluded of the advertising 
pressure put upon medical doctors by the 
drug houses. It appears that there is a 
terrible waste of printed circulars, many 
of which are dumped unopened and un- 
read. The same is true of the thousands 
of dollars worth of samples. I wonder 
what a similar study of clergymen’s mail 
would reveal? 

THURSDAY e The pulpit has often 
been called the Coward’s Castle. I think 
it can often become a platform for the 
natural bully! There is no one I fear 
and detest more than the bully in the 
pulpit, who is using his privileged po- 
sition to give vent to his aggressive dis- 
like of people. I have great admiration 
for the eminent theologian, Karl Barth, 
but I confess to a shudder when I read 
his latest words: “We viewed this 
‘Wholly Other’ (God) in isolation, ab- 
stracted and absolutized, and set it over 
against man, this miserable wretch— 
not to say boxed his ears with it... .” 
He may smile about this now, but many 
have suffered from his fisticuffs. 


FRIDAY e A prominent Japanese con- 
vert to Judaism has been preaching in 
New York, explaining the appeal of the 
Old Testament faith to one brought up 
in Shintoism. He found a copy of the 
Old Testament on a second-hand book- 
stall. “I read and re-read, and when I 
came to Leviticus I clapped my hands 
and said to myself that this was exactly 
the teaching of my ancestors—the same 
mind and spirit, but higher than Shin- 
toism in its teaching about the nature of 
the Godhead.” One hardly thinks of 
Leviticus as an evangelical document! 
But the attraction of this particular book 
sheds light both on the nature of Shin- 
toism, with its emphasis on formality and 
ritual and ancestral piety, and on Ju- 
daism. A Christian naturally wonders 
why the ex-Shinto priest did not complete 
the journey into the New Testament, and 
the explanation is that the New Testa- 
ment lacks the simplicity of the Old! 
Too many unnecessary doctrines! 


SATURDAY e A sociologist says that 
the “two most fearsome inventions of 
man since the discovery of gunpowder 
are—advertising and the installment 
plan.” Like gunpowder they have both 
increased man’s capacity for self-destruc- 
tion ? 





SUNDAY e Running my eye down the 
church notices in our local paper, I mar- 
vel at the tameness of the sermon titles. 
I have seldom read a title that filled me 
with an urge to go to that particular 
church. Some of the titles are vague to 
the point of meaninglessness; others are 
so “cute” that they fill me with forebod- 
ing. 
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EDITORIAL 


Degree Mills 


Secretary Arthur S. Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare rendered a great service earlier 
this year when he brought into the open, 
with names and addresses, a number of 
the so-called degree mills where, for a 
fee, unscrupulously people may secure 
from other unscrupulous people a badge 
of distinction or an escalator to status. 

Regrettably, most of those involved 
were operating in the field of religion— 
Bible schools, theological seminaries or 
divinity schools, chiefly by name only. 
Most of these lack a faculty, a campus, 
or any academic requirements. One of 
these of which we heard existed in future 
prospect at the time public ceremonies 
were held in a distant state and degrees 
were awarded in a bogus kind of cere- 
mony. 

It was heartening, therefore, to see that 
the Divine Science Church, a religious 
sect with headquarters in Denver, Colo., 
has advised Secretary Flemming’s office 
that its college in Denver, which conducts 
correspondence courses in the principles 
and teaching of the church, will hence- 
forth issue “certificates” rather than de- 
grees to those who complete its courses. 
This school will no longer be listed as 
a “degree mill.” 

Secretary Flemming rightly commended 
the Denver group for “its cooperative at- 
titude and its promptness in taking action 
designed to protect the integrity of Amer- 
ican higher education.” Meanwhile, ac- 
cording to Secretary Flemming’s orders, 
the U. S. Office of Education is expected 
to begin a crack-down on the “diploma 
mills” by circulating to the public a list 
of institutions which grant degrees sim- 
ilar in title and appearance to those of 
legitimate colleges and universities, but 
lack the usual qualifications. 

It is a deplorable fact that many min- 
isters and church members, by their false 
standard of values, have contributed so 
largely to this scandal. 
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Sao Paulo Story 


Now available throughout the world 
is the important volume growing out of 
the 18th General Council of the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches Throughout 
the World Holding the Presbyterian Or- 
der. Edited by Marcel Pradervand, the 
Alliance general secretary, it is called 
The Sao Paulo Story, providing the rec- 
ord of the 1959 meeting in Brazil of 
Protestantism’s oldest confessional 
grouping. 

Presbyterians everywhere will do well 
to have this volume and study it, facing 
the challenge it brings in terms of the 
General Council theme, “The Servant 
Lord and His Servant People.” This 
271-page (paperback) volume draws to- 
gether challenging messages by many of 
the best known and most influential Pres- 
byterians across the world, along with a 
good bit of tabulated information and 
reference material that Presbyterians 
should have easily at hand—like the 
number of members of the Presbyterian 
family in different areas of the world. 

At $1.50 per copy, the book may be 
secured at various Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Centers across the country and at 
Presbyterian, U. S., book stores. Church 
groups wishing the book in quantity may 
secure it from the Geneva headquarters 
at $1 per copy, postpaid. 


John Knox Lectures 


The annual John Knox House Lecture 
given in Geneva has become established 
early in its life, attracting speakers of 
distinction and providing a literature of 
note. 

The sixth in the series of lectures was 
delivered earlier this month by Pierre 
Burgelin, professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion at Strasbourg, France, on The 
Mission and Unity of the Church. 

At about the same time we have re- 
ceived printed copies of three of the 
former lectures: 

The State and Coercion, by Paul Ri- 
coeur. 

Concrete Ecumenical Experiences, by 
Madeleine Barot. 

John Knox and Today, by George F. 
MacLeod. 

Each of these is made available in 
modest form by the John Knox Associa- 
tion, 14 Avenue Calas, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. This is an enterprise of the UP- 
USA Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations in association with 
the National Protestant Church of Ge- 
neva. The lectureship was inaugurated 
in 1955 when W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
spoke on Our Ecumenical Task in the 
Light of History. He was followed the 
next year by D. T. Niles on The Context 
in Which We Preach. 

The lectures are translated into Eng- 
lish and German (or French, where nec- 
essary) and approximately 8,000 copies 


are distributed free of charge, particu- 
larly among the young churches of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 


GUEST EDITORS 


New Rules of the Game 


The people who settled the American 
West found that the only workable an- 
swer to lawlessness was the adequate 
machinery of law. A single individual, 
no matter how well armed, was unable 
to defend himself and his family ade- 
quately. Only as enough individuals, act- 
ing together to create a consensus, also 
created specific machinery to deal with 
the anarchy did the anarchy subside. It 
is substantially the same in the world 
today. Only as the world’s peoples see 
beyond the limitations of absolute sov- 
ereignty will they be able to deal with 
the volatile actions of the nations in the 
world arena. 

A common security requires machinery. 
It requires new rules of the game. It 
requires new conditionings, new habits, 
new outlooks, new prospects, new alle- 
giances. The new allegiances need not 
eliminate the old. They need only take 
into account the oldest fact in the world; 
namely, that man has the obligation to 
create a sane society for himself and to 
safeguard the essential conditions of his 
well-being. 

For the individual who wants to know 
how he personally can serve such an ab- 
stract idea, the answer need not be vague. 
He can give it centrality in his own life; 
he can invest it with his active concern; 
he can use the gift of communication to 
put the idea before others; he can find 
aspects of it that can come alive in his 
own experience. The question for the 
individual or the group is not whether we 
can achieve such goals. The question is 
whether we want to achieve them. We 
can have what we want.—An editorial by 
NorMAN Cousins in The Saturday Re- 
view. 





FIVE MONTHS GIVING 
REPORTED BY AGENCIES 


Four Presbyterian, U. S., agencies 
show receipts ahead of the same date last 
year while two are slightly behind. 
Through May 31 the figures reported 
are: 

ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), 
$133,245 (last year, same time, $137,004) ; 
26.1% of the budget (last year: 26.9%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond), 
$147,485 ($135,955); 13.5% (16.1%). 

CuurCcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $323,739 
($320,151); 17.7% (17.5%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $237,330 
($229,086); 16.8% (17%); INTERCHURCH 


AGENCIES, $5,012 ($4,968); 21.2% (21%). 


Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,490,002 
($1,522,863); 32.8% (33.6%). 
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TO BECOME LIKE GOD 


By KENNETH 


“You, my followers, ought to be per- 
fect, as your heavenly Father is.””—Mat- 
thew 5:48 (Williams). 


HE WORD “sanctify” like many 

commonly used abstract words has 
only a vague meaning, if any, in a large 
number of Christian minds. But the 
words “holy,” “holiness” and “sanctify,” 
“sanctification,” all of which have the 
same Greek root for a base, are not ab- 
stract words. They stand for something 
definite and practical. 

We can by-pass a long discussion by 
saying simply that “holy” means God- 
like, when the word is applied to men. 
In the book of Leviticus the words occur 
over and over again, as coming from God 
to his people: “You shall be holy for 
I am holy.” Jesus was driving at the 
same thing when he told his disciples they 
ought to be perfect, not as men rate per- 
fection but as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. 

From certain points of view, Jesus is 
demanding the impossible. We cannot 
become Godlike in all ways. We cannot 
be the Creator, we cannot know every- 
thing, nor have all power. Certain qual- 
ities of God are denied us. Even when 
you turn to the moral meaning of “holy” 
it is easy to see that we shall never catch 
up with God. Even if from this moment 
we were perfectly attuned to the will of 
God, what about the years behind us 
when we were all out of tune with him? 
How clumsy our best good is! How 
tinged with selfishness, how crippled by 
short-sightedness, distorted by error! 

Nevertheless, while arriving at com- 
plete holiness is impossible, the least you 
can say is that God expects believers to 
keep moving in the direction of holiness, 
to become more like God in all the ways 
in which we can grow more like him. It 
is possible for human beings to reflect 
the goodness and even the glory of God, 
and we may count ourselves happy to 
have known some persons of that sort. 
They are the people who make God cred- 
ible in this world. 

We say this, we believe this, against 
two other interpretations of holiness or 
sanctification which are more common 
than Presbyterians might think. 


NE OF THESE interpretations is 

held by various “holiness” churches, 
or “Pentecostal,” as they are very often 
called. It is held that there are two dis- 
tinct stages in a Christian’s life begin- 
ning with his new birth. First, he is 
saved; then, he is sanctified. Usually, 
though not always, each of these stages is 
thought of as instantaneously completed. 
A Christian is “saved” in the twinkling 
of an eye. The precise moment when it 
happens can be observed and remembered. 
But he is not yet sanctified. He is saved; 
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that is, he is headed for heaven, his sins 
are forgiven, he is not lost. But the Holy 
Spirit has not yet come into his life. At 
some future time (though it may not be 
long, perhaps the very same night) with 
equal suddenness and completeness, the 
saved Christian is sanctified. This also 
happens in a way that can be directly 
observed by the one who is sanctified. 
The Holy Spirit comes into his heart, 
drives out every vestige of sin, and the 
Christian now lives on the high plane of 
moral perfection. He cannot sin, for the 
Holy Spirit lives in him and controls all 
his thought and action. This coming of 
the Spirit is often called the “Second 
Blessing.” 

We of the Reformed faith do not share 
this belief; it isn’t that it sounds odd; it 
simply does not fit the facts of Christian 
experience. It is not like the experience 
of the Christians in the New Testament. 
It is very clear from every letter St. Paul 
wrote, that the very people he calls “‘sanc- 
tified” and holy were capable of serious 
sin and error, indeed were very far from 
perfect. Even if the New Testament shed 
no light on this, the facts of everyday 
observation show how weak the theory is. 
The people who consider themselves per- 
fect are expressing perhaps their honest 
opinion of themselves; but it is rare (to 
put it mildly) that their claims to perfec- 
tion would be supported by all their 
neighbors. 


HE OTHER interpretation different 

from ours is held by some quite “or- 
thodox”’ people. It is the view that sanc- 
tification is not a name for anything that 
happens in Christians, but a name for 
God’s attitude to Christians. It is a kind 
of religious fiction, a sort of divine make- 
believe. The idea is that I (as a Chris- 
tian) do not improve in character, I may 
stay on quite a low level actually; but 
God thinks of me as if I had already 
arrived at perfection. Sanctification, in 
short, according to this view, has nothing 
to do with my actions; it is all a matter 
of God’s attitude. 

The reasons we do not take to this 
view either are varied. There is a tech- 
nical reason, namely that it confuses jus- 
tification and sanctification. But lest we 
be accused of arguing about words and 
their definitions, we appeal again to the 
New Testament. Is it, or is it not, there 


expected that God’s spirit in a dedicated 
life will work changes in it? Is it taught 
or is it not, that there is such a thing as 
growth in grace which is not simply a 
change in God’s attitude but a change in 
the Christian? 


N COMMON WITH both these 

views, we of the Reformed faith believe 
that sanctification should be expected with 
regard to every Christian. In common 
with these other views also we believe 
that sanctification is begun, carried on 
and guaranteed by the Holy Spirit. We 
agree that holiness is not possible at all 
by our own efforts; sanctification is not 
just another name for self-improvement. 

But, in contrast to the first view, we 
find sanctification to be a lifelong work 
of God, a lifelong process in the Chris- 
tian, something that goes on and on, up- 
ward and upward. In contrast to the 
second view, we believe that we are really 
made holy, not just thought-of as holy. 
No clearer expression of what we believe 
can be found than our Shorter Catechism 
gives: 

“Sanctification is the work of God’s 
free grace (that is, we do not earn nor 
deserve it) whereby we are renewed in the 
whole man (that is, made over altogether) 
after the image of God (that is, we do 
become more like Christ), and are en- 
abled (not forced—God does not act so 
as to save us the trouble of acting; he 
acts so that we can act) more and more 
(not all at once) to die unto sin (deaf, 
dumb and blind to temptation) and live 
unto righteousness” (building our house 
of life upon the rock, as Jesus taught us). 


xk ke * 
ALL I HAVE SEEN teaches me to trust 


the Creator for all I have not seen.— 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., AR and 
United Presbyterians, USA 


There is no charge for these listings. 








EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Newark, Ohio, Woodside ch, 202 mbs, 
near Denison U & Ohio State U, 1 svs; 4 
Aug. Sundays; Fla., Ga., or Ala. Would 
like manse. Herrick L. Todd, 295 Woods 
Ave., Newark, O. 


NEED SUPPLY > 

Tampa, Fla., N. Tampa ch, 300 mbs, 1 
svs, July 31-Aug. 21. Robert Ford, 902 E. 
Lambright, Tampa, Fla. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 
No preference, month of August. Donald 
T. Buddle, Main St., Hamden, N. Y. 
Richmond, WVa., area, Aug. 7, 14. Joe 
Wagner, 235 Kenneth Blvd., Havelock, 
N. C. 





FLORA 





The 1960 Summer Session 
Second Term: July 18-August 20 


The Director of the Summer Session 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
Announces 


First Term: June 6-July 9 


For Information Write: 














QA Lotter of Inqury 


FROM: Outlook Book Service 
TO: American Presbyterians 


With reference to this 400th Presbyterian anniversary. 


In our efforts to make helpful imports available for you, we want you 
to know of an important volume that will be particularly useful in connec- 
tion with the 400th and other anniversaries which members of the Presby- 
terian family are currently celebrating. This one marks our Scottish her- 
itage of 400 years. 


The book is a small and inspiring volume which young people and older 
ones in your community and family connection will relish. You may also 
wish to encourage your minister to have a series of studies—or even a 
series of midweek or other talks based on the book. 


Your church library will need several copies, for this is a book to be 
read. It is likely that members of the congregation will want copies for 
themselves and their families. An excellent choice for family reading. 


The title: SEVEN MEN OF THE KIRK, by Beatrice M. Sawyer. Look at 
these Presbyterian worthies to whom chapters are devoted: 


Patrick Hamilton George Buchanan 
Alexander Henderson Andrew Melville 
. and, of course. . 


George Wishart 
Wm. Carstares 
. John Knox 


These were important men in our history of whom the present generation 
knows all too little. In addition, there is a special chapter giving a brief 
and memorable account of .. . THE COVENANTERS. 


This $1.25 clothbound and attractive volume is adaptable for many 
uses. We are estimating the needs and depending upon prompt supplies 
from Scotland. Your estimate of needs for summer or fall will help us 
provide an adequate supply to meet the demands for this and coming 
years. 


By the way, this book would be an excellent one for summer camps and 
conferences. 


Second, we are securing A HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMA- 
TION, by J. D. Mackie of the University of Glasgow. Dr. Mackie explains 
that his study ‘‘“may seem to begin far from Scotland and from the 16th 
century... but... it finishes in our own land and, in some sense, in our 
own time.’’ True also in the U. S. A. It will help you understand the 
Reformation and the need for a continuing reformation. 


This book, an important one for every Presbyterian library, is 175 
pages, paperbound, for $1.50. 
Please let us provide this for you for fall use. 


ame Ge me me ee > ee oe oo oe oe = Return 


To: OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 East Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me: 


: Copies of SEVEN MEN OF THE KIRK @ $1.25 





Copies of A HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, by J. D. Mackie @ $1.50 
(to be shipped this summer) 

















NAME (print) Address —_ 
CITY ZONE STATE = 
$s encicsed, or send the bill __ (x); or, bill the church as follows: 


(SPECIAL NOTE—We have an important plan developing whereby we can provide quality 
religious paperbacks for groups in a convenient manner, stimulating a vital, informed, read- 
ing congregation. Are you interested? __ Yes; __ No.) 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Louisville Seminary Asks 
Equal Treatment for All 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
students published a two-column adver- 
tisement in The Courier Journal express- 
ing the support of the student body for 
business establishments and organiza- 
tions opening their ‘facilities to all peo- 
ple irrespective of race or color’ and 
calling upon others to support their state- 
ment “by appropriate action.” The fac- 
ulty, it is understood, also gave the 
full approval. 





tion 


Already offering Master’s degrees in 
twelve graduate areas, Trinity Univer- 
sity (Texas) will expand its program and 
begin offering doctoral studies in several 
academic areas. 

Florida Presbyterian College has pass- 
ed the million-dollar mark in its drive 
for $2,500,000 among the Presbyterian 
churches. This is a part of the total 
goal of $15,000,000. Included in the 
present total is a pledge by the First 
church, Orlando, to give a teaching au- 
ditorium to the college to be known as 
the Dendv-McNair Auditorium in hon- 
or of two former pastors—Marshall C. 
Dendy, Richmond, Va., and Lindsay E. 
McNair, deceased. 


. *£ * 


EARNED DEGREES 

McCormick SEMINARY (Ill): Th.M., 
Elmer Alvin Wall, “Paul’s Concept of the 
Holy Spirit in the Corinthian Letters.” 

YALE Divinity Scuoo.t: Ph.D.: Robert 
H. Smith, “The Episode of Peter’s Con- 
fession in Tradition and Gospel.” S.7.M.: 
Claiborne M. Bell. Louise A. Smith. W.A.: 
Peter Hodgson, David H. Kelsey. Neely 
D. McCarter, John A. Schutz. M.R.E.: 
Virginia L. Blum, Homer G. Sparks. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: PA.D.: 
Andrew H. Neilly, Lansdowne, Pa.. “The 
Violent Volunteers.” Mr. Neilly is 70 vears 
old, a retired United Presbyterian min- 
ister. In 1950 he received his Masters 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For some years he served on the 
staff of the Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
in Philadelphia. 

PRINCETON SEMINARY: Th.D.: Edward 
Brown, “An Historical Analysis of Three 
Types of American Theology, 1890-1914”; 
Arlo D. Duba, “The Principles of Theo- 
logical Language in the Writings of Hor- 
ace Bushnell and Paul Tillich, and Their 
Implications for Christian Education The- 
ory”; Paul H. Gartmenian, “Objective and 
Subjective in Karl Barth’s Doctrine of 
Reconciliation”; David M. Granskou, 
“Structure and Theology in the Fourth 
Gospel”; William Klassen, ‘“‘The Herme- 
neutics of Pilgram Marpeck”; Conrad H. 
Massa, “Toward a Contemporary Theology 
of Preaching”; Vernon H. Neufeld, “The 
Primitive Christian ‘Homologia’ accord- 
ing to the New Testament”; Walter B. 
Sidjabat, “Religious Tolerance and the 
Christian Faith”; Donald C. Ziemke. “The 
Hermeneutical Basis for Luther's Doc- 
trine of Love for the Neighbor.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Social Justice Then and Now 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 10, 1960 


Background: Amos 2:6-8:5; 8:4-6. Printed Text: Amos 5:10-15, 21-24 


Amos, as we saw last week, was a 
herdsman, or shepherd, who lived in 
Tekoa, a little village in the wilderness 
country of southern Judah. He prophe- 
sied against Israel, the northern kingdom, 
in the days of Jeroboam II, who was the 
strongest king Israel had possessed since 
the days of David and Solomon. Under 
him the kingdom extended its territories 
in every direction. The nation seemed 
to have reached the height of its prosper- 
ity. It was, however, only the calm that 
precedes the storm. 

In such a time Amos came to Bethel, 
the religious capital of the northern king- 
dom, and delivered the messages which 
are summarized for us in the book which 
bears his name. We are concerned this 
week with a portion of the fourth message 
which is contained in chapters 5 and 6. 

The whole message is divided into 
three parts. First, there is a “lamenta- 
tion” over the house of Israel (5:1-17); 
second, a special woe is pronounced on 
those who desire the day of the Lord 
(5:18-27); third, another woe is pro- 
nounced on those who are at ease in Zion. 
Read over the whole section and see that 
this is so. Mark especially the key verses, 
5:1, 18, and 6:1. We are concerned this 
week with the first two divisions only. 
The third division we will examine next 
week. The text of the Revised Standard 
Version, which we follow, is much clearer 
than that of the King James Version. 


1. Israel Will Fall, 5:1-17 


Amos begins his address with a lamen- 
tation over the house of Israel, “Fallen 
no more to rise,” he says, “is the virgin 
Israel; forsaken on her land, with none 
to raise her up.” Of course Amos is 
speaking figuratively. The nation is rep- 
resented as a young woman, no longer 
radiant with joy and filled with the vi- 
tality of youth, but lying wounded on 
the ground. She cannot rise and there is 
none to bring her aid. Amos sees the 
virgin of Israel as already fallen. He 
uses the prophetic present. The fall of 
Israel is so certain that he speaks of it 
as though it had already occurred. The 
prophet then drops his figure and speaks 
in plain and unequivocal language. The 
city that once had a thousand shall have 
a hundred left; the community that had 
a hundred shall come to have only ten. 

When Amos spoke these words the na- 
tion thought itself invincible. What 
would bring on the great disaster that 
Amos saw was inevitable? Two things, 
the prophet indicates. 

1. The nation did not seek God, 5:4-9. 
He had said, “Seek me and live,” and 
quite evidently that injunction had not 
been observed. We would naturally infer 
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that the people had formally forsaken 
God. There is, however, abundant evi- 
dence, that the shrines were crowded with 
worshippers. Amos himself goes on to 
say, “Thus says the Lord. Seek me and 
live, but do not seek Bethel, and do not 
enter into Gilgal or cross over to Beer- 
sheba.” All of these were centers where 
the Lord, the God of Israel, was osten- 
sibly worshipped in magnificent shrines. 
It was just as though Amos would say 
today, Seek me and live, but don’t go to 
church. 

His words suggest that some who wor- 
ship outwardly do not actually seek God 
and, therefore, do not find him. Is that 
still true? Undoubtedly it is. Sometimes 
we go to church without any spiritual 
preparation, without even the briefest 
prayer breathed up that the service may 
be a means of spiritual enrichment. When 
the hymns are sung, our lips remain 
sealed or we sing words which have no 
meaning; when the minister leads the 
congregation in prayer, our thoughts are 
far away; when he reads the Scripture, 
we give little heed; when he preaches, 
our minds are impervious to the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit. Then we go away feel- 
ing the service has brought us little help. 
Of course. We have not sought God and, 
therefore, we have not found him. Seek 
God, says Amos, and live, but don’t think 
it is enough just to go to church. 

In an earlier address Amos had gone 
even further. He had suggested that the 
people’s worship was actually harmful 
to their moral and spiritual lives. “Come 
to Bethel,” he said, “and transgress; to 
Gilgal and multiply transgression; bring 
your sacrifices every morning (rather than 
once a year as the Law required) your 
tithes every three days (instead of every 
third year, as was then the custom) : 
for so you love to do (4:4-5). The irony 
of Amos’ words is evident. Why their 
worship added to their sin is not so clear, 
but in the light of the context the reason 
may be conjectured. Formal worship 
sometimes salves our conscience and 
makes us complacent in the face of long 
continued abuses; at times it actually 
sanctifies the evil that is within us; we 
use it to justify emotions, attitudes, 
courses of action which otherwise we 
could not but condemn. Often those who 
seem least concerned about social justice 
are the most vociferous advocates of 
“evangelism’’; conversion, revivalism be- 
comes an end in itself, a substitute for 
brotherly living. 

Evidently, it is something of this sort 
that Amos has in mind, for he goes on 
to repeat. “Seek the Lord and live... . 
You who turn justice to wormwood and 
cast down righteousness to the earth” 


(5:6-7). Here is the real root of the 
trouble in the case of Amos’ hearers. 
Men who took advantage of their fellow- 
men could not possibly find God. Jesus 
probes even deeper: “If you are offering 
your gift at the altar and there remember 
that your brother has something against 
you, leave there your gift before the altar 
and go; first be reconciled to your brother 
and then come and offer your gift” (Mt. 
5:23-24). Evidently we cannot enjoy the 
divine fellowship so long as we are es- 
tranged from our fellowmen. This 
thought leads Amos to his next point— 
the second ground for the approaching 
judgment. 


2. Israel has trampled upon the poor, 


10-13. In their mad rush for wealth, 
in their selfish desire for gain, in thought- 
less pleasure-seeking, in desperate desire 
to keep their own heads above water, they 
were trampling some brutally, some un- 
consciously, some helplessly upon the 
prostrate bodies of their fellowmen. Tram- 
pling upon the poor—denying them the 
opportunities of a decent life, compelling 
them to live in surroundings, under cir- 
cumstances which made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to rise. 

Amos knew that this was not a popular 
topic. “They hate him who reproves in 
the gate [in the pulpit, we would say, or 
on the public platform] and they abhor 
him who speaketh the truth [about social 
conditions|.’ But their refusal to listen 
to the man who points out the weak places 
in their civilization makes its collapse 
the more inevitable. “Therefore because 
you trample upon the poor and take from 
him exactions of wheat [an undue pro- 
portion of his crops] you have built 
houses of hewn stone, but you shall not 
dwell in them... .” 


If the poor man did not get a square 
deal why didn’t he go to the courts? In 
Amos’ day, it appears that wealth con- 
trolled both the courts and the govern- 
ment. “For I know that your transgres- 
sions are many and your sins countless, 
you who oppress the innocent, take bribes, 
and put aside the needy in the courts” 
(Goodspeed’s American Translation of 
vss. 12-13). “Therefore,” says Amos, 
“he who is prudent” i.e., who considers 
his own security, who seeks re-election, 
who hopes to receive a call to a larger 
church, “will keep silent,” i.e., he will not 
speak on behalf of the poor, lest he lose 
his own job. 

Because the nation had failed to seek 
God (in spite of its crowded churches), 
and because it had trampled upon the 
poor, it was bound to fall, said Amos. 
There was hope, however, that something 
might be saved from the wreckage, and 
so the prophet exhorted his hearers, “Seek 
good and not evil, that you may live, and 
so the Lord, the God of Hosts will be 
with you, as you have said.” In the be- 
ginning of his address Amos had re- 
iterated: “Seek God and live.” Now 
it is, “Seek God that you may live.” Evi- 
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dently for Amos the two phrases were 
more or less equivalent. To seek God 
and to seek good were closely related. 
One is not truly seeking God, and he 
certainly will not find God, unless he is 
also seeking the good; if he follows his 
search for the good far enough, he shall 
certainly find God. But what good ? Quite 
plainly the good of one’s fellowmen: 
“Hate evil and love good and establish 
justice in the gate: it may be that the 
Lord the God of hosts will be gracious 
to [at least] the remnant [a part; a 
minority] of Joseph [i.e., the nation ].” 

“It may be. . . .”” Amos does not prom- 
ise, he cannot promise, for the evil has 
penetrated too far into the social fabric. 
It reminds us of the wise words of Dr. 
J. Harry Cotton: 

“Preachers have often promised too 
much. In the light of Biblical truth they 
had no right to assure their people that 
a little more repentance, a slight incre- 
ment of giving, a bit more devotion and 
all would be well. No man is wise enough 
to know the full extent of the judgment of 
God upon our generation. It may have 
only begun. What is needed is to bring 
the light of faith to an analysis of the 
failure of modern man. What is needed 
is an indictment of our time, informed by 
faith, which will turn the minds and 
hearts of the people to God in repentance.” 

For the nation as a whole Amos saw 
no hope. And so he returned to his ini- 
tial theme: a time of wailing is at hand, 
the prosperity of the nation will vanish, 
lamentations will be heard on every hand 
(5:16-17). 


Il. The Most Religious Shall not Es- 
cape, 5:18-24 


In the day of universal lamentation 
which lies ahead the fortunes of one 
group, says Amos, will be particularly 
lamentable—those who are looking for- 
ward with such eagerness to the “day of 
the Lord,” i.e., the day when God would 
intervene in world affairs to establish 
the reign of righteousness. The nearest 
equivalent in our day is “the second com- 
ing of Christ.” Amos is speaking of the 
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religious people, those who were regarded 
as the most religious people of their time. 
The second coming of Christ, he says 
in effect, will not be for you a day of 
vindication, but rather a day of judg- 
ment. It is as if a man should flee from 
a lion and a bear met him, or as if he 
jumped out of the frying pan into the 
fire (5:18-20). 

There follows a tremendous indictment 
of their religious services. To appreciate 
the significance of this indictment we 
have to remember that it is the ostensible 
worship of the Lord, the God of Israel, 
the kind of worship which was instituted 
in the Mosaic law, that is so bitterly de- 
nounced. It is just as though God would 
say to us: “I hate your church services, 
and I will take no delight in your evan- 
gelistic crusades. Yes, though you offer 
me your services and give me richly of 
your means, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the petitions of your 
lips. Take away the noise of your hymns 
for I will not hear the melody of your 
organs.” 

Why was Israel’s worship so displeas- 
ing to God? The last clause makes it 
clear: ‘Let justice roll down as waters 
and righteousness like an everflowing 
stream.” In Amos’ time the shrines were 
crowded with people who thought they 
were pleasing God with their impressive 
ritual, but they were merely observing 
the forms of religion without its reality. 
A man cannot worship God acceptably 
unless he is laboring for the establish- 
ment of righteousness and justice 
throughout the nation. A religion that 
does not lead to right relations with one’s 
fellowmen is utterly abhorrent to almighty 
God. That was the message of Amos, as 
it was that also of his successors (see 
Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:6-8; Isaiah 1:10- 
17). It was likewise the message of 
Jesus—with one important difference. 
Amos teaches that religious people who 
are unconcerned about social justice bring 
judgment upon themselves and upon their 
nation—in this life; Jesus says that such 
neglect also seals one’s fate—in the life 
to come (Mt. 5:23-26; Luke 16:19ff; Mt. 
25:31ff). 

“Let justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness as an everflowing stream” 
—are these words of the great prophet 
applicable to us? Read again the words 
of a Presidential Committee on Civil 
Rights, written ten years ago: 





“Vital to the integrity of the individual 
and to the stability of a democratic society 
is the right of each individual to physical 
freedom, to security against illegal vio- 
lence, and to fair, orderly legal process. 
Most Americans enjoy this right, but it is 
not yet secure for all. Too many of our 
people still live under the harrowing fear 
of violence or death at the hands of a 
mob or brutal treatment by police officers. 
Many fear entanglement with the law 
because of the knowledge that the justice 
rendered in some courts is not equal for 
all persons. 


“In a few areas the freedom to move 
about and choose one’s job is endangered 
by attempts to hold workers in peonage 
or other forms of involuntary servitude. 
... It is still possible for a mob to abduct 
and murder a person in some sections of 
the country with almost certain assurance 
of escaping punishment for the crime. 
The decade from 1936 through 1946 saw at 
least 43 lynchings. No persons received 
the death penalty and the majority of the 
guilty persons were not even prosecuted. 
The communities in which lynchings oc- 
cur tend to condone the crime. ... We 
must also report ... violent physical at- 
tacks by police officers on members of 
minority groups, the use of third degree 
methods to extort confessions and brutal- 
ity against prisoners. In one place 
the brunt of illegal police activity may 
fall on suspected vagrants, in another on 
union organizers, and in another on un- 
popular racial or religious minorities, 
such as Negroes, Mexicans, or Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. ... 

“In addition to the treatment experi- 
enced by the weak and friendless person 
at the hands of police officers, he some- 
times finds that the judicial process itself 
does not give him full and equal justice. 
This may appear in unfair and perfunc- 
tory trials or in fines and prison sentences 
imposed on other members of the com- 
munity guilty of the same offenses. 

The use of the fee system in many com- 
munities—where court officials are paid 
in whole or in part from the fines levied 
—also sometimes stimulates arbitrary ar- 
rest and encourages unjust convictions.... 
Slavery was abolished in this country 
nearly a century ago, and in its tradi- 
tional form has disappeared. But the 
temptation to force poor and defenseless 
persons by one device or another, into a 
condition of virtual slavery still exists....” 

The report went on to detail limita- 
tions on the rights of citizens, discrimina- 
tions in the right of employment, to good 
housing and good health, and much more 
besides. Has the situation changed in 
the intervening period? Or does the fight 
for civil “rights” for human dignity, and 
for simple justice still continue? Where 
do we stand? People who have objected 
to attempts of the Federal government 
to insure civil rights to all elements of 
its population have the greater obligation 
to labor for the establishment of funda- 
mental human rights within their own 
bounds. The prophet Amos made it clear 
for all time that no religion is acceptable 
to God which does not concern itself with 
the establishment of justice, including 
civil rights, for all elements of the popu- 
lation. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scri 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


* * * 


EDWIN BOOTH once gave this crisp 

bit of advice to a group of young ac- 
tors: “The king sits in every audience; 
play to the king.” And the King of 
kings stands in the midst of all the com- 
mon things of life; play to the King.— 
ALBERT G. BUTZER. 





TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 
—in view of July-August sched- 
ule of alternate weeks. 
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WHAT IS TRUE SECURITY? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 17, 1960 
Amos 6. Printed Text 6:1-8 


Amos, as we have seen, was a shepherd, 
who lived in Tekoa, in the wilderness 
country of southern Judah. He prophe- 
sied against Israel, the northern kingdom, 
during the days of Jeroboam II, when 
the nation was at.the height of its pros- 
perity. His five messages were delivered 
on five successive days, it may be, at 
Bethel, the religious capital of the nation, 
on one of the festive seasons, when the 
shrine was crowded with worshippers. 

The fourth message (summarized in 
chapters 5 and 6), as we noted last week, 
has three parts. First, there is a lamen- 
tation over the whole nation (5:1-17); 
second, a special woe is pronounced on 
those that desire the day of the Lord 
(5:18-27); and then a special woe is 
pronounced on them that are at ease in 
Zion (6:1-14). 

Amos takes up a lamentation over the 
house of Israel because the nation, which 
is now at the height of its prosperity, is 
about to fall before its enemies: “The 
city that went forth a thousand shall have 
a hundred left; and that which went 
forth a hundred shall have ten left.” 

In the day of reckoning, which is now 
close at hand, Amos includes two groups 
which would not ordinarily be held re- 
sponsible for the national debacle. First, 
religious folk who are not concerned 
about the establishment of righteousness 
and justice in the nation (5:18-24). Sec- 
ond, those that are at ease in Zion, and 
who feel secure on the mountain of Sa- 
maria. It is this second class that we 
are especially interested in at this time. 


!. The Sin of Those Who Are at Ease 
in Zion, 6:1-6. 


Amos speaks in this paragraph of the 
leading people of Judah and of Israel. 
Zion is a popular name for Jerusalem, 
the capital of the southern kingdom; 
Samaria, a mountain fortress, was the 
capital of Israel, the northern kingdom. 

The prophet divides the population of 
these two lands into two classes—first, 
those who are at ease and who feel se- 
cure; second, those who are not at ease 
and who lack security. I have heard 
preachers refer to people who “are at ease 
in Zion,” as though Amos meant inactive 
members of the church. That is an in- 
tolerable perversion of the prophet’s 
meaning. He is referring to those who 
are economically at ease, to those who 
have financial security, as contrasted with 
those who are not in easy circumstances 
economically and to those who have no 
financial security. In our own rich land 
there are many unemployed, many pockets 
of need where relief on a wider scale is 
required. Many others who have jobs 
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are on the ragged edge. They may join 
the unemployed today, or tomorrow. If 
a child is born into the family, or the 
cost of living goes up, or if there is any 
sickness in the family, these men and 
their families will suffer want. Many 
children in our land have insufficient 
food, insufficient clothing, inadequate 
protection from the elements. These peo- 
ple are not at ease in Zion or America; 
they do not have any feeling of security. 
On the other hand, most of us who 
talk about hard times have comfortable 
homes, we have automobiles and televi- 
sion and many of the comforts of life. 
We are at ease; in spite of the losses of 
recent years we are reasonably secure. 
Amos is addressing his words to men of 
this class: ‘‘Woe to those who are (eco- 
nomically) at ease . . . to those who feel 
(financially) secure, the notable men of 
the first of the nations, to whom the house 
of Israel comes.”” When Amos speaks of 
the first of the nations he is referring 
ironically to Israel and Judah. These 
little nations thought they were the chief 
of the nations (just as Russia and the 
United States regard themselves as the 
chief of the nations now). In truth, they 
were more important politically than the 
nations which surrounded them, and they 
regarded themselves as more consequen- 
tial than the world powers which sur- 
rounded them. The notable men of the 
first of the nations, to whom the house of 
Israel comes, are the leading men of Israel, 
the politicians, the financiers, the busi- 
ness men, the lawyers, the preachers and 
the like, the men who are economically 
at ease, who are financially secure. Woe 
to these men, said Amos, who are so sure 
of the future. Let them take warning of 
the cities round about: Calneh, a town 
in Syria; Hamath, on the river Orontes; 
Gath, one of the five great cities of 
Philistia. It is as though a speaker might 
warn America of the fate of ancient em- 
pires, or of the rise and decline of states 
like Spain, or Germany, or France, or of 
the troubles of some modern areas that 
have been torn by revolutionary strife. 
What is it that Amos condemns so 
severely in the lives of these well-to-do 
people in Israel, the leaders of the na- 
tion? Perhaps it is their blindness as 
to the future, their unwillingness to face 
the facts, their naive assurance that 
everything is all right, so long as they 
themselves are comfortable, “You who 
put far away the evil day, and bring near 
the seat of violence.” The leaders of 
Israel refused to think about the day of 
reckoning. They put it away out of their 
minds. The well-to-do people of Israel 
would not consider the fact that the 
prosperity of Israel was in fact only the 


prosperity of the few, any more than we 
stop to think of the wretchedness of 
the great mass of the world’s population. 
The leaders of Israel were not concerned 
about the results of greed, and of graft, 
and of widespread poverty, and of harsh 
conditions of living for the majority of 
the nation. These people would not think 
about the inevitable results of such con- 
ditions, they would not take intelligent 
steps to avert the evil day, and, therefore, 
they actually hastened the day of reckon- 
ing. The leaders of France might have 
averted the French Revolution, the lead- 
ers of Russia might have averted Bol- 
shevism, the leaders of Europe might have 
averted Hitlerism in Germany, if they 
had taken intelligent steps to forestall 
it. It is as though Amos were trying to 
say to America, “You people, who are 
real leaders of the nation, can avert in- 
dustrial strife, social revolution, com- 
munism in poverty-stricken lands, if you 
will set your minds on removing the 
causes. But if you refuse to consider the 
consequences of present tendencies, pres- 
ent conditions, you will render such things 
inevitable.” 

These well-to-do people in Israel were 
not concerned with questions of this sort. 
Their own homes were so comfortable 
that it seemed incredible that conditions 
would ever change. They had beds inlaid 
or decorated with ivory panels (very ex- 
pensive). The older custom in Israel was 
to sit while eating, whether upon a rug or 
carpet spread out on the floor, or on a 
seat. But now couches were being intro- 
duced, on which the guests reclined while 
the meal was being served. People, who 
could afford the comforts of life and who 
kept up with the changing styles, all fol- 
lowed this new and expensive fashion. 

The people whom Amos had in mind 
ate lamb and veal. Meat was a luxury 
in Palestine, and lamb and veal were es- 
pecially costly. The prophet is talking 
about people who set a good table, who 
sit down to the most expensive cuts of 
meat. He is talking also about the people 
who sing idle songs to the sound of the 
violin, people who keep up with the pop- 
ular melodies, who like the newest and 
liveliest music. He is talking about the 
people who take part in the social life 
of the times, who drink wine in bowls 
(lap it up), and who anoint themselves 
with the most expensive ointments. We 
would say, people who haunt the beauty 
shops, who use the best cosmetics and 
the finest perfumes. 

Amos was a herdsman. He lived in 
the wilderness of Judah, and was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the luxuries of 
city life. Was he condemning the leading 
people of Jerusalem and Samaria because 
they had comfortable homes, because they 
set a good table, because they had gay 
times or spent a good deal of time on 
their personal adornment? If we read 
the paragraph in this fashion we miss the 
prophet’s meaning altogether. He is not 
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condemning these people because of their 
comforts, their luxuries, because of their 
self-indulgence or their intemperance. 

The point of the whole paragraph 
comes out in the last paragraph of 
the sixth verse, “But (they) are not 
grieved over the ruin of ‘Joseph.’ > Jo- 
seph, of course, is another name for Is- 
rael. The ruin of Joseph, as made clear 
in the previous chapters, is the economic 
misery of the poor people of the nation, 
the injustice that is rife throughout the 
land, the stranglehold which the rich and 
the powerful had upon the good things 
of life, their unwillingness to share them 
with the common people, all leading to 
the destruction of the nation. 

Amos pours out his wrath upon the 
people who are economically at ease in 
Zion, the people who are financially se- 
cure in Samaria, the sort of folk who 
have comfortable homes and good tables, 
and who enjoy the pleasures of life for 
one reason only, because they think only 
of themselves, because they are not con- 
cerned with the sufferings of the poor. 
“Therefore,” says Amos (vs. 7), “there- 
fore,” not because they have the comforts 
of life, they are not grieved over the lot 
of those who lack them, “therefore, shall 
they now go captive with the first that 
go captive.” It is not self-indulgence 
that Amos condemns, but indifference to 
the needs of one’s fellowmen. 

In the first four chapters of Amos, 
the prophet pronounces judgment on na- 
tions that are cruel and on individuals 
that are unjust. In chapters 5 and 6 he 
pronounces a special woe on two classes: 
religious people who are not concerned 
about the establishment of justice in the 
nation, and comfortable people who are 
not grieved for the sufferings of the poor. 
We should be careful to note that he does 
not condemn these religious people, these 
well-to-do people because they are unjust 
in themselves; he condemns them for their 
indifference, their unconcern, their un- 
willingness to help their fellowmen. 

Jesus teaches us the same lesson over 


and over again in the New Testament: 
in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
where the rich man is condemned because 
he did nothing for Lazarus; in the parable 
of the Last Judgment, where men shall 
be judged, not because they have done 
wrong, but because faced with human 
need, they did nothing at all. 

Do religious people, well-to-do people, 
need to consider Amos’ words today? Do 
we? How can we discharge our responsi- 
bility for the sufferings of our fellow- 
men? Amos thought in terms of one little 
nation. We must take into account the 
“have not” nations as well as our own. 
Not to take them into account may be to 
see our nation’s fate. 


Il. The Punishment of Those Who 
Are at Ease in Zion, 6:7-14. 


In the closing verses of chapter 6, 
Amos describes the horrors of the siege 
and captivity, which he sees will bring 
God’s judgment upon the land. To the 
horrors of the siege there will be added 
pestilence. Great houses, which came 
through the former with ten men, shall 
lose them by the latter (vs. 9). In vs. 
10 there is a grim episode imagined by 
the prophet for the purpose of illustrating 
vividly the terrors of the time. The rela- 
tive of a deceased man enters his house 
to perform the last duties to the corpse; 
he finds no living person in it except one, 
secreted in a far corner, who tells him 
he is the solitary survivor of the house- 
hold, all the others having perished. So 
desperate is the outlook that men dread 
even to mention God’s name for fear that 
it should call down a fresh judgment 
upon them. 

Amos wondered why the men of his 
own time were so blind, why they could 
not see the inevitable result of the nation’s 
course of action. “Do horses run upon 
rocks?” he asked. “Does one plow the 
sea with oxen?” “The two questions are 
meant to represent what is obviously un- 
natural and absurd. Do horses run over 
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the jagged crags, or do men plow the 
Mediterranean Sea, that you do what is 
not less preposterous and unreasonable, 
viz., turn justice into injustice and so 
transform what is wholesome into poi- 
son?” Perhaps Amos would think it 
equally as preposterous that men should 
lack the necessities of life, when rich 
lands like our own are surfeited with a 
plethora of goods. 

The Israelites are represented in vs. 
13 as priding themselves on the power 
which they had lately acquired under 
Jeroboam II, and the acquisition of 
which they attribute to their own exer- 
tions. The horn (KJv) as Driver points 
out, is a figure often used in Hebrew 
poetry to denote the strength, which repels 
and tosses away whatever is opposed to 
it. Amos says the object of their rejoicing 
is “a thing of nought” (rsv, mg.). The 
national strength of which they boasted 
had a fatal weakness at the core. It 
would collapse before the invasion of the 
great power, which would inflict God's 
judgment upon the guilty nation. 

Amos saw that a country that was 
weakened by social injustice and by an 
inequitable distribution of its wealth 
would fall an easy prey to its enemies. 
If he were speaking in our own day he 
would no doubt speak of industrial strife, 
revolution, Fascism, Communism, inter- 
national war. Can these in any true sense 
be called God’s judgment upon a nation 
for social injustice, for indifference to the 
needs of the masses? What is the ulti- 
mate explanation of the world’s unrest, 
the world’s misery at the present time? 
Is it due to a faulty economic system, to 
human selfishness and greed, to callous 
or careless indifference to human need, or 
what? What do you think is Amos’ chief 
message for our present day? 

In the Atlantic Monthly for April, 
1960; John Keats has a striking article 
on Compulsive Suburbia. The typical 
suburbanites, he suggests, are convinced 
that they have never had it so good. 

“Then off they'll go, drifting from one 
vague disappointment to the next, deep in 
the narcotic trance of advertised promise, 
never thinking of themselves but always 
of their diversions, entirely unaware that 
they are neither giving nor receiving any- 
thing of value. Feeling no part of the city 
where they work and uninterested in the 
monotonous bedroom area where they 
sleep, moored to nothing, they make no 
decisions. They say neither yes or no 
when their Martinis are replenished, and 
it is a sheer step from this kind of ac- 
ceptance to acceptance of crime in the 
cities, thievery in government, knavery in 
labor unions, unconscionable business 
practices, mindlessness in the public 
schools, and the disappearance of anything 
that could remotely be called the national 
will. Such are the penalties of drift; such 
are the results of moral failure around the 
house.” 


Is this a typical picture of the Ameri- 
can suburbanite? Is it a common pic- 
ture? Whether it is or no, it is the type 
of citizen Amos has in mind in 6:1-7. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SAVED BY HIS LIFE. By Theodore R. 
Clark. The Macmillan Co., New York. 220 
pp., $4.50. 

The major thesis of Dr. Clark, asso- 
ciate professor at New Orleans Theo- 
logical Seminary, is that “Christian the- 
ologians have too often engaged in a 
fragmentation or particularization of the 
Christian faith on the basis of one or 
another of the historical events associated 
with the life of Jesus” (p.213). He is 
particularly, and with a kind of ironic 
vehemence, opposed to all theories of the 
atonement which center on the Cross to 
the more or less exclusion of the Resur- 
rection. Dr. Clark believes the atonement 
is ‘in need of a thorough revision today” 
(xii): and after discussing and rejecting 
the traditional theories of the atonement 
as being too exclusively cross-centered, 
he goes on to suggest in the light of his 
own resurrection-centered theology that, 
“the fundamental ground of reconcilia- 
tion and salvation ... (is) the crucifixion 
and resurrection of the self or person” 
(p.206). I think Dr. Clark has some- 
thing to say here worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The author has done his homework and 
he argues his case cogently, but he is so 
anxious to get away from a cross-centered 
theology to a Resurrection-centered the- 
ology that he approaches gnosticism. Al- 
though, especially at the end, he talks 
about the “Total Event” (incarnation, 
cross and resurrection) and occasionally 
he says he does not mean to exclude the 
cross, his overwhelming emphasis on the 
resurrection and the Risen Christ makes 
one feel that the historical Jesus is un- 
important. In fact he says that one of 
the ‘far-reaching distortions of the Chris- 
tian faith (is) the identification of Christ 
with Jesus” (p.122); and he devotes a 
chapter (VIIT) to this thesis. 

One other criticism: Dr. Clark but- 
tresses his argument with Biblical quo- 
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tation, almost ad tedium, but his exegesis 
is at times very strained. He declares 
Biblical literalism is another “far-reach- 
ing distortion of the Christian faith” 
and devotes Chapter VII to making that 
point. Yet, he uses his quotations in a 
completely literal sense, especially in re- 
gard to the Johannine statements at- 
tributed to Jesus. You can’t have it both 
ways. 

In spite of these criticisms Dr. Clark 
has written a thought-provoking and 
probably a controversial book. Whether 
or not the reader agrees with all the 
author says, he cannot read it without 
being made to think seriously about the 
New Testament basis of our faith. 

W. Burnet Easton, JR. 
University of Dubuque, Iowa. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Roman Catholic in the White House. 
James A. Pike. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. 
$2.50. 

The Truth About Seventh Day Advent- 
ism. Walter R. Martin. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 3.50. 

This Is the Way That it All Happened. 
Lena F. Kirkpatrick. 
Publishers, N. Y. $2.75. 

God as I Understand Him. Thomas Y. 
Lovern, Jr. Garrett & Massie, Ine., Rich- 
mond, Va. $2.75. 

The Speaker’s Sourcebook. Eleanor Doan. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. $3.95. 

The Calvinistic Concept of Culture. Hen- 
ry R. Van Til. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $4.50. 

The Rebirth of Ministry. James D. Smart. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50. 

Children in the Church, Iris V. Cully. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.75. 
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Brothers of the Faith. Stephen Neill. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $4. 

A Seminary Survey. Yorke Allen, Jr. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $10. 
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The right 
beginning 


This day they begin life to- 
gether, repeating solemn vows 
in the presence of God. How 
important to each new home— 
to every home—to have God 
at the center every day. What 
is more important to Christian 
living than daily family wor- 
ship? 

Our Presbyterian literature provides guidance for 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert from Sugar Land, 
Texas, to Box 817, West Columbia, Texas, 
July 15. 

F, Ray Riddle, Jr., from New Orleans, 
La., to 1025 Monticello Dr., Memphis, 
Tenn., July 1, where he will become 
executive secretary of the Presbytery of 
Memphis. 

Thomas Sproule from Asheville, N. C., 
to 30 W. Turnbull Ave., Havertown, Pa., 
Sept, 1. 

John A. Womeldorf from Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., to 2031 Westlake Pl., High 
Point, N. C., where he serves the Brent- 
wood church. 

Archie C. Ray, 
executive secretary of Christian educa- 
tion, will become minister of Christian 
education in the First church, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Walter Kennicutt. formerly of La 
Grange, Mo. (UPUSA), has become pas- 
tor of the Crocker-Tuscumbia, Mo., field. 

Warren W. Beale from Port Sulphur, 
La., to 3630 Piedmont Dr., New Orleans 
22, La. 

J. Clyde Mohler 
the Saltville, Va. 
churches. 

J. S. Johnson from Statesville, N. C., 
to 317 Beall St., Lenoir, N. C. 








Atlanta Presbytery’s 


from 
and 


Delhi, 
North 


La., to 
Holston 


United Presbyterian, USA 

J. Robert Keever from Richmond, Va., 
to 4807 Calder Rd., McLean, Va., where 
he will lead in a new church development 
for the Presbytery of Washington City, 
July 1. 

Glen E. Morrow from Rochester, N. Y., 
where he has been presbytery executive, 
to the Riceville church, Rt. 2, Riceville 
Rd., Asheville, N. C., July 1. 

Robert Loyer from Rochester, N. Y., to 
122 Main St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Paul R. Miller, formerly associate pas- 
tor, will become senior pastor of the 
Hanover Street church, Wilmington, Del., 
succeeding Donald H. Douds, resigned. 

John R. Harland from Holley, N. Y., 
to 6817 Kirby Pl., Oxen Hill, Washington 
21, D. C. 

David M. Cory, executive secretary of 
the Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York, will 
resign August 31 in order to become pas- 
tor of the Homecrest church in Brooklyn. 

Harry W. Eberts, Jr., Marietta, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to First church, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Jacob J. Vellenga, associate executive 
in the Synod of Illinois, is to become 
minister of the Brunswick church, Gary, 
Ind., succeeding E. O. Ralston, who has 
resigned. 

William H. Heilman, formerly of East 
Orange, N. J., where he was field direc- 
tor of Christian education, has become 
minister of the Bethany church, 3307 
Longlois Dr., Lafayette, Ind. 

Paul Bingham from Prestonsburg, Ky., 
to the Waveland and Russellville Ind., 
churches. 

John DeVries from South 
to the Madison, Ind., church. 

Clyde A. Myers from Roachdale, Ind., 
to Paoli, Ind. 

Louis F. Hutchins from Flushing, N. Y 
to the First church, Southport, Ind. 

Richard W. Hudelson from Ligonier, 
Ind., to Westminster church, 445 N. State 
Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

James H. Dorsett from Hilger, 
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Bend, Ind., 


” 


Mont., 


to the 
churches. 

Edsel Granger from Brownstown, Ind., 
to the Sullivan, Mo., church. 

George H. Bruner from Kirksville, Mo., 
to Cuba, Mo., where he serves the Argo 
church. 

Paul W. Duncan from 
Ohio, to Mt. Perry, Ohio. 


DEATHS 

Mary Cole Murdock, 82, who served for 
many years in Hawaiyuan, Kiangsu Prov- 
ince, China, died June 9 in Baltimore, 
Md., where she had made her home since 
retirement in 1943. 

Andrew Allison, 80, Ellisville, Miss., 
missionary to China 1919-48, died unex- 
pectedly in a Jackson, Miss., hospital 
June 6. He served as a lay missionary 
until 1935 when he was ordained as a 
minister, 

MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

The Joseph R. Woody family of West 
Brazil will arrive in this country late this 
month and after Sept. 1 will be in Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

The E. T. Boyers and Willie Burnice 
Greene of Korea are on their way home 
on regular furlough. 

Mary Garland Taylor of Brazil is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York July 16. 
She will join her sister, Charlotte, also a 
missionary to Brazil, at Mission Court, 
Richmond, Va., for the furlough year. 

The C. J. McClendon family of Mexico 
is spending the furlough year at Mission 
Ranch, Austin, Texas. 

TRAVEL 

Howard Chadwick of Westminster 
church, Charlotte, N. C., is leading a 
European tour during July, including a 
visit to the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. 


Otterville and Tipton, Mo., 


Cherry Fork, 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


cost, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


RETURNING MISSIONARIES 
Missionaries returning to their fields 
after regular furloughs include: Mary 
Haraughty to Japan; the Herbert Coding- 
tons to Korea; Sara Barry to Korea 
(July 7); the Homer A. Spencers to Mexi- 
co; to Brazil: the Robert Camenisch 
family (July 25); the Paul Coblentz fami- 
ly; the Frederick R. Dinkins family 
(July 5); the John Hornicks (August 11). 


GENEVA AWARD 

Lawrence W. Bottoms, Presbyterian, 
U. S., secretary of Negro work, was hon- 
ored recently by Geneva College (Pa.), 
receiving the Distingushed Service Award 
“for outstanding achievement in his chos- 
en field.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Dean M. Kelley, Methodist pastor of 
New York City, has been named execu- 
tive director of the Department of Reli- 
gious Liberty of the National Council of 
Churches, succeeding Claud Nelson. The 
department is beginning a year-long, na- 
tionwide study of religious freedom 
DCEs 

Margaret Ann Dyson from Longview, 
Texas, to the First church, Itasca, Texas, 
July 17, where she will become director 
of Christian education. 

Ann Heckemeyer from Hickory, N. 
to 8311 Kingsbury Blvd., Clayton 5, 
July 1. 

MODERATORS 

Austin Fulton succeeded Thomas A. B. 
Smyth of Dublin as moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 

Professor J. Eric Fenn succeeded F. P. 
Copland Simmons as moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 


Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 
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education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Fully 


k. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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